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“*T determined to investigate that belief more, thoroughly.’ ”’ 





CHRISTOPHER’S TRIALS: |  ** What text ?” 
‘The one which comforted me when you came. 
4 STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. home so full of what Lord Elgin had threatened.” 
By the Author of ‘‘ Goldstone,” ‘‘The Sunset of a | ‘‘ ‘The Lord will provide,’’ said Christopher, slowly. 
Life,” &c. |  ‘* Well, is not that still true ?” 


| _ **Of course it is. I believe it as fully as you do, 
CHAPTER XXIX.—AN UNEXPECTED Joy. pee ae but, somehow it does not seam to do ma qnyy 
Dororuy was a true helpmeet for her husband. Al.- | ” «Th will by-and-bye, Christopher. You have not 
oeugh dismayed at their poor prospect for the future, | had time yet to get used to your trouble, and to bear 





she hid her fears within her own heart, and bravely | it patiently.” 

strove to lessen Christopher's anxiety. |  ‘*] tear I shall never do that. It is so bad to think 
“I cannot tell what we shall do now ?” he said one | that I can never handle my saw and my chisel any 
y. more.” 
“‘Some way will be opened for us, Christopher.| ‘‘ Yes, I know it is;,but you may be able to do 

Have you forgotten my text ?” something else perhaps.” 


N 
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*‘That is not very likely. I never was good for 
anything but carpentering.’” 

“*Then I must work for you,” said Dorothy, in a 
tone that would not be desponding. 

“Ah! that is the most trying part of it,” said Chris- 
topher. ‘‘I cannot bear the idea of being a burden to 





ou. 

‘*Now, Christopher, don’t say that again, please ! 
As if I am not clever enough to help you and myself | 
too. You have a very poor opinion of your wife, | 
Christopher.” 

Christopher half smiled. ‘‘You are trying to put 
a good face on it, Dorothy, because you see I am low- 
spirited. But, indeed, it is a very serious affair.” 

“Yes, it is, I do not deny that; only I am sure 
that our wants will still be supplied. Let us not dis- 
trust God until we have proyed that He is unfaithful to 
his promises.” 

“You are right, Dorothy; you always are,” said her 
husband, after a pause. ‘‘I ought to be ashamed of 
my unbelief. But it is hard to reconcile one’s mind to 
being useless.” Beni 

“There is ‘no occasion to do that,” said Dorothy, 
cheerfully ; *fyou are/not going to be so useless as you 
imagine. You will have plenty of work to do before 
long, only it may not be work that you are thinking of 
at present." Ryn arte 

orothy remembered her words when they were sub- 


sequently fulfilled. 
Tee ch conversations’ as these Dorothy not only 
stre: 


| her husband’s faith, but sustained her 
own. For the truths whiéh we strive to impress on |, 
the mind of another Teact with new fotce and |) 


Ana De a trate £28 Pe ; 
nd Dorothy trui neéided e encouragement | 
mild get ; ‘ror, with h ‘husband disabled and her, 
child Jo: § her, per ion as surely not an enviable 
one, ‘She ¢oncealed her ankiéty as much as she could 
from Christopher, but there were moments when she 
felt inelined to despair; and her wakeful nights were 
sometimes saddened by the tears that she would not 
shed in the day-time. Yet.on the whole, her’ faith 
in God nerved her for the difficulties which ‘she had 
to confront. And Christopher, invigorated by her 
cone and sympathy, was able, ‘in return, to comfort 
4 ’ " es 


In the, mi st of his present te an. tinexpected 





joy was fiver "Bs 


came over his f 


istopher “by the change which 
riend” rew.” At one of their little 
meetings, to the gurprise of all’ present, Andrew took 
his seat among them, and efitered, with evident sin- 
cerity and interest, into their simple but earnest read- 
ings and prayers. They looked at him, and then at 
each other, but no one liked to ask him why he came, 
for there was a quiet reserve about Andrew which 
checked all intrusive inquiries. 

But when their service was ended, Christopher | 
grasped the hand of his old friend, and said in a tone | 
of hearty congratulation, ‘‘I am so glad to see you 
here to-night, Andrew.” 

“* Well, you brought me here,” replied Andrew. 

“TI brought you here!’ repeated Christopher, ‘‘ how 
can that be? I have not even asked you to join us, 
because I thought it would be of no use.” 

‘Nevertheless, ‘it is as I say,” replied Andrew, 
gravely. 

And then in.a few but expressive words, Andrew 
told how the cheerful resignation with which Christo- 
pher had borne his accident had made a deep impression 
on his mind. ‘‘I was convinced,” he said, ‘‘ that it was 
something more than common which could support 
him at such a time ; and as he attributed his serenity 











there was a cori 


of spirit to his new belief, I determined to investigate 
that belief more thoroughly than I had ever yet done, 
and discover what it was—whether real or imaginary— 
from which he derived mental strength. I had been 
previously struck with the influence which religion 
had over my wife and others, but then I argued that 
women were naturally more susceptible of impressions 
than we are, and I got rid of it in that fashion, But 
with Christopher it was different; he stood on’ the 
same footing as I did, and I could not but own that 
his conduct under his present trial was strikingly 
opposite to that which he had manifested on a former 
occasion. So, as I have already said, I set to work to 
find out whether there was an adequate cause for it. 
I studied the Bible carefully, and the result was that 
I was obliged to come to tg conclusion that the Scrip- 
tures are true; that my infidelity is not worth a rush ; 


and that the gospel of Christ is the only thing that 
can rightly fit us for this life, or prepare us for the 


next.” 

There were tears in, several eyes when Andrew 
finished ; certainly, his own glistened, but he was 
a man not accustomed to display his emotions, and 
y and even a sternness in his 
manner as he was spea which might have led 
a stranger to suppose that he was not alluding to any 
personal matter. But Christopher and most. of his 
companions knew what a warm heart beat beneath that 
cold exterior, and they Knew also how deep must be 


the conviction which he was willing to confess thus 


openly to others. 


From that day Andi formed one of the little band 
who, though, poor and despised, like their Master, 
were stiri to do his will, and to extend his kingdom 


in the'wor 


After the above frank avowal of his altered senti- 
ments, Andrew rarely referred again to, himself, He 
was not @ man of many words, nor yet of a pleasant, 
winning disposition like Christopher ; but his actions 







testified to the reality of thé change he had expe- 
rienced, —and his thoughtful judgment, and his:pric- 
tieal good sense, were of t benefit to the rest. “He 
-bevame, in fact, a sort.of leader among them, was 
muuch respected.on account of his wigdom and sobriety. 


And Christopher had been the nc thu- 
mént which had produced all .this! “Whil z 
fretting over his apparent useléssness in the 
had been’ doing wi 0 fad higher and nobler kind 
than he was aware of. aad | 54 en 

Believe me, dear reader, the humble Christian is 
often thus honoured by his Master; and when we are 
disposed to regret our inefficiency, we may be serving 
the Lord in ways that are, perhaps, hidden to us now, 
but will be revealed to us hereafter. 

Dorothy did her best in trying to fill Christopher’s 
post of bread-winner. She went out charing; she 
took in washing; she did not object to nursing. But 


| it was not easy at once to obtain full employment. 


Indeed, she reckoned herself fortunate when she had 
partial occupation for the week; and yet a woman’s 
work, when continuous day by day, is not productive 
of very ample means for two persons. But she never 
murmured, neither did Christopher. 

‘“‘Tt serves them right for setting themselves up as 
if they were so much better than their neighbours,” 
was the charitable comment of Mrs. Sykes. ‘‘I always 


said they would have to come down a peg or two, and 


so they have. They used to be proud of their furniture 


and their gentility, and when that was took from them, 


they began to be very pious, and hold up their heads 


as if they were too good for others to come near them. 
But it seems to me that that won’t answer neither. 
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It might do while Mr. Clifton was here. It pleased 
him wonderfully, poor man. But Mr. Wyndham is 
not one to be imposed upon by soft speeches and demure 
looks ;. and it’s my belief they’ll come to the parish in 
the end.” 

So they would, perhaps, if Mrs. Sykes’s benevolent 
wishes regarding them had been fulfilled ; but all the 
villagers were not of her opinion, and one friend and 
another, and that sometimes from the most unlikely 
qfiarters, were raised up to help Christopher and his 
wife in their time of need. 

Even Ralph Olive offered, of his own accord, to dig 
up Christopher’s garden as well as his own; and 
although the idea of assisting Dorothy in any way 
never even entered Matty’s head, yet she exerted herself 


sufficiently to condole with Dorothy on her misfortunes. | 
Only it puzzled her, she said, to find out the use of | 


religion, since it did not keep people out of trouble. 
Christopher and Dorothy worked very hard, she was 
sure, in reading the Bible, and in praying, and in 


going to church, and yet ever since they had done | 


so they had grown poorer and poorer, and were not 
so well off as she and her husband, who never gave a 
thought to such things. 

Dorothy tried to explain it to her, but it was beyond 
poor Matty’s comprehension. Peace of conscience— 
acceptance with God—the friendship of the Saviour,— 
these were blessings which she could neither understand 
nor appreciate, and she persisted in the maintenance 
of her opinion, that it was not worth while to be re- 
ligious when you lost instead of gaining by it. 





CHAPTER XXX.—ANOTHER SHEAF FOR CHRISTOPHER'S 
Ip ~ 
REAPING. 


“Wart is the matter, Dorothy?” asked Christo- | 


pher, as his wife came in one afternoon, with an evident 
shadow on her brow. 

“‘T have just met Mrs. Simmons: and the family | 
are expected back next week.” 

“Well?” 

‘No, it is not well, Christopher. Lady Euphemia 
is worse, much worse.” 

‘Is she, indeed?” said Christopher, in a tone of | 
concern. Why, I thought Mrs. Simmons had such | 
good news in the last letter.” | 

‘So she had ; but it seems this attack of Lady Eu- | 
phemia’s came on quite suddenly, and they were afraid | 
at first that she would never rally from it so as to be 
brought home. She was fearfully ill.” 

| 








**Then she is better than she was?” 

**Yes, so far as to have strength for the journey ; | 
but the doctor holds out no hope now of her recovery, | 
and does not think she will live many weeks.” | 

** Poor thing! How sorry | am.” 

**So am I,” said Dorothy, brushing away a tear, ‘I | 
can hardly bear to think of it.” | 

“It struck me in the autumn that she would never | 
be really well again, but I did not expect she would go 
off so rapidly. What a blow for her parents !” 

**Her father is terribly cut up from what I hear ; 
you kuow he always doted upon her.” 

‘‘] wonder whether she is at all aware of her dan- | 
ger?” 

‘*I should suppose she is, for the letter to Simmons | 
speaks of her as being quite resigned, and as more like 
an angel than anything else.” 

Christopher shook his head. 





‘Ah, that is so often 


said about the dying, when there is no sure ground of | 
hope about them.’ 

“She has been brought up so entirely for this | 
world,” said Dorothy. 





What was the good of it all? | 


“*Yes, and ull her relations so opposed to true reli- 
gion. Yet she seemed interested, 1 thought, in good 
things when | was at work there in the summer.” 

‘*I remember you being pleased with the questions 
she asked you.” — 

‘*Yes, they showed she was thinking on those sub- 
| jects. We can pray for her, Dorothy, that the Lord 
| would open her heart as he opened Lydia’s.” 
| ‘*But Lydia attended to the things that were spoken, 
| and there is no one to speak to Lady Euphemia. Mr. 

Wyndham is not likely to do so; not at least in the 
| way that we mean.” 
‘*No, but God is never at a loss as we so often 
; are. And if He chooses to work, who ean hinder 
| Him ?” 

When Dorothy and her husband knelt together that 
night before retiring to rest, among their supplications 
| for themselves, they offered some ‘earnest intercessions 
| for Lady Euphemia. They were, perhaps, the only 
| praying friends she had, but they were neither too few 
nor too humble to call down blessings from above upon 
| the youthful heiress. Who could doubt that their fer- 
| vent petitions on her behalf would be answered ? 
| Nay, if Christopher had but known what we know, 
| his prayers that evening might have been turned into 
| thanksgivings. 
| As soon as Lady Euphemia returned with her parents 
| to the Hall, Dorothy called to inquire how she was; 
| and at the young lady’s own request, she went upstairs 

to see her. It was not a long interview, for the invalid 
was too weak to talk much, but it was a deeply gratify- 
| ing one to Dorothy ; for the welcome she received was 
| so cordial, and the few words Lady Euphemia was able 
| to speak were the best words that Dorothy could Have 
| heard. 
| It was a touching and, in one sense, a mournful sight, 
to mark the rapid progress of disease in the beautiful 


| girl whom Dorothy had fondled when a child. Her 


fair complexion was colourless as marble, save the deep 
flush of crimson in her cheeks, and she seemed as fra- 
gile as the rose-leaf which the summer breeze walts to 
the ground. She was sadly wasted away, and her full, 
dark eyes looked unnaturally large and bright; but 
there was an expression of peace upon her features 
which had never been there in bygone days. 

‘**T am very ill, Dorothy,” she said, after the excite- 
ment of meeting had passed, ‘* but I am very happy. 
I am going home, home to the Saviour whom we both 
love. He is very precious to me now, and I shall soon 
be with Him.” 

Was not this a sweet account for Dorothy to carry 
back to her husband ? 

As Christopher listened to it, he was surprised as 
well as delighted; for it is easy for Him who is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, to overwhelm us with astonishment by His 
gracious proceedings. Christopher was, of course, 
wishful to know by what nieans Lady Euphemia had 
been guided into the way of peace. 

‘*Oh, Christopher, you will be so thankful! she 
traces the beginning of it to yous” 

“To me! how can that be?” exclaimed Christopher. 

‘*She says that your refusal to obey Lord Elgin ex- 
cited her curiosity to understand the motives which 
actuated you; and then the few conversations she 
afterwards had with you, while you were at work 
there, made her feel that there was a reality in religion 
of which she was ignorant. Atter they went abroad 
she thought more and more of what you had said, and 

she resolved at last that she would seek the Saviour for 
herself. Aud she uot only sought, but found Him.” 

Christopher was much moved by this recital. ‘It 
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is the Lord’s doing,” he said, reverently, ‘‘and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.” 

‘*She wants to see you to-morrow,” said Dorothy, 
‘*that she may tell you herself how happy she is, and 
what a friend Jesus is to those who trust in Him.” 

So the next day the village carpenter sat beside the 
couch of the titled young lady, and heard from her own 
lips how much she was indebted to him for his faithful 
persistence in right-doing, and for his simple explana- 
tions of the doctrines of the Cross. The differences of 
rank, fortune, and education, great as they were, did 
not hinder the fullest sympathy between Lady Euphe- 
mia and Christopher respecting the Saviour, and that 
bright inheritance which He is preparing for His people. 

Proud and worldly-minded as they were, Lord and 
Lady Elgin were perfectly willing that their daughter 
should have free intercourse with her humble friends. 
It was strange to them that the ‘‘ Methodism” which 
they had despised should have such power to comfort 
their child, and to remove all her fear of death; but 
they were too thankful for the unruffled peace which 
she enjoyed at such an agitating moment to object to 
anything which was likely to perpetuate it. They had 
dreaded the effect which her increased weakness would 
have upon her spirits, and they endeavoured to con- 
ceal from her, as long as they possibly could, the pre- 
carious state of her health; but she rendered their 
precaution unnecessary by herself referring to the im- 
probability of her recovery. They were amazed at the 
fortitude with which she relinquished all early hopes, 
and at the calmness with which she anticipated her 
exparture, and they attributed it to the blamelessness 
of her life and the purity of her heart. 

But she eagerly sought to undeceive them on this 
point. She assured them that it was entirely by faith 
in Jesus that her fear of death had been overcome, and 
that it was.only as clothed in His righteousness that 
she could look forward, without alarm, to the transition 
from this world to the next. 

They could not understand it. The subject was as 
mysterious to them as it was to Matty Olive; for the 
natural man, be he rich or poor, discerneth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; but they refrained from 
opposing the sentiments of their daughter, because 
they would not pain one who was so dear to them, and 
from whom they were so soon to be separated. 

Besides, although she was undoubtedly mistaken in 
her views, of what consequence was it, so long as she 
gained pleasure and comfort from them? So good and 
lovely, and so sure of heaven as she was, the delusion 
under which they thought she laboured made no dif- 
ference with regard to her future happiness; and if it 
helped to sustain her in this solemn hour, it would 
be a pity to try to convince her that she was wrong in 
cherishing it. Thus her parents argued. And there- 
fore, so far from hindering her intercourse with Dorothy, 
they gladly promoted it ; and Dorothy had the privi- 
lege of being with her young mistress during the closing 
days of her life. 

Lady Euphemia’s declining strength, and increased 
suffering, while it rendered the nearness of rest wel- 
come to her, did not lessen her interest in those whom 
she loved. She strove to persuade her parents to enter 
the narrow path which leadeth to eternal life, and to 
accept of that inheritance which is incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and fadeth not away, and she fondly hoped that 
her pleadings with them would not be in vain; but 
the disclosures of another world will alone reveal the 
effect which their beloved child’s counsels had upon 
them. 

And she sympathized more warmly than ever with 
the trials which hung over the path of Dorothy and 








Christopher. There was no want in their cottage home 
while she lived ; and she made a thoughtful provision 
for their future wants. And she often talked to Dorothy 
about the wandering sailor boy, over whom the mother’s 
heart sorely ached, and expressed her firm assurance 
that he would yet return and be a blessing to his 


parents. It was of course only a persuasion on her . 


part,—there was not anything to warrant it, except a 
belief that the many prayers offered on Tom’s behalf 
would be eventually answered ; but Dorothy, willing 
sang a to catch any ray of hope respecting her poor 

oy, was cheered by Lady Euphemia’s confident expec- 
tation, and tried to think that the dying have some- 
times a clearer vision than other persons of what is 
about to happen. 

It may or it may not be so; certain, however, it is, 
that on the last day of Lady Euphemia’s earthly exist- 
ence the runaway lad returned to the home of his 
childhood. Wasted by sickness, and worn by fatigue 
and harsh treatment, half-clothed and penniless, he 
had come back, with crushed spirits and a penitent 
heart, to the father and mother whose life he had so ill 
requited. But he knew they would receive and shelter 
him ; and you know, dear reader, that he was not dis- 
appointed. 

So the prodigal son, in rags, poverty, and salutary 
self-distrust, was restored to his father’s dwelling, to 
lead a new life, and to kindle new hopes in the rejoic- 
ing hearts of his parents. 

And on the same calm evening of early spring, when 
nature was full of budding promises of beauty, and the 
sunset lingered on the fresh green leaves and the tender 
flowers, the fair young daughter at the Hall passed 
away to her Father’s house above. 





CuApTeR XXXJ.—Dororuy’s FAitn REWARDED. 


Lire is a much more mingled experience than we are 
apt at times to consider it. It is not all bright, nor 
yet all dark, but clouds temper the sunshine, and sun- 
light brightens the clouds. With the sorrow which 
Christopher and Dorothy felt for Lady Euphemia’s 
early death was blended the joy occasioned by the 
restoration of their long wept-for boy. 

And yet the gladness of his return was shaded by 
the grief of seeing him so shattered by the hardships 
and exposures to which he had been subjected; and 
then poor Tom was depressed by finding his father so 
disabled by an accident, and by the consciousness that 
he himself must, for the present, be a burden instead 
of an assistance to him. 

But his father and mother did not think of him as a 
burden. They were so overflowing with gratitude at 
being able to say, ‘‘ This our son was dead and is alive 
again, he was lost and is found,” that they would 
scarcely have grumbled if they had had to beg for him 
from door to door. 

‘*Don’t fret, Tom, about us, or yourself either,” said 
his cheerful and brave-hearted mother to him, ‘‘we 
have managed in some way until now, and we shall 
still manage, I have no doubt. Hitherto the Lord has 
helped us, and He will not leave off helping us now, 
when He has given us such a rich boon, as to send our 
own boy back again to us! All you have to do is to 
get wolhant strong as soon as you can, and then never 
fear but what you will be able to work and to help 
your father.” 

Dorothy’s faith was rewarded in a manner which she 
little dreamt of; and that not after a long interval of 
patient waiting, but within a few days from that 
period. 
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Lady Euphemia, with the consent of her parents, 
had appropriated a small legacy which had been left 
her by her grandmother to the purchase of a joint 
annuity for Dorothy and Christopher. It would ensure 
them one pound a week for the remainder of their lives ; 
and would thus relieve them of all the anxiety which 
Christopher’s accident had occasioned them. 

What an unexpected and generous provision was 
thus made for their daily wants! ‘‘Our cup runneth 
over!’ was the mutual exclamation of Christopher 
and his wife, ‘‘ ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
us all the days of our life! Bless the Lord, O our 
souls, and all that is within us bless His holy name.’ ” 

Some unkind remarks were of course made in the 
village when Lady Euphemia’s kind action became 
known. Dorothy and Christopher would not have 
been so attentive to the young lady, it was said, if it 
had not been for the hope of getting something by it. 
They had so flattered her, and insinuated themselves 
into her favour, that she could not deny them anything 
they asked her. Well, if they had not exactly asked 
her in so many words to give them money, they had 
contrived to work upon.her feelings by representing 
how badly off they were, and how destitute they 
should be when she was gone, and thus she had been 
persuaded to do something for them. 


But these were only the detractions of the envious | 


and the ill-natured, and one must learn not to mind 
them as we yes through life. Christopher and 
Dorothy, by their steady and upright conduct, had 


won the general respect of the villagers, and those | 


who knew the privations they had endured, and how 
good a use they were likely to make of their income, 
rejoiced with them in their prosperity. 


A few months after the death of Lady Euphemia, | 


Mr. Wyndham was suddenly called to render an ac- 


‘count of his stewardship. To say that he was much 


regretted by his parishioners would be to say what was 
untrue, and great thankfulness was felt by at least 


many of them when it was announced that the new | 
clergyman who was appointed to the vacant living | 
was no other than their recent friend and teacher, Mr. | 


Clifton. 


Christopher spends most of his time now as a scrip- | 


ture-reader and village missionary, under Mr. Clifton’s 

superintendence, and Dorothy is not less useful than 

her husband among her poor and sick neighbours. 
They have had their trials, they have some still; 


and they do not expect to be free from them until they | 


reach that land where sorrow and sighing are unknown, 
and where God wipes away the tears from every eye. 
But they can add the testimony of their experience to 
the assertion of St. Paul, that although ‘‘no chas- 
tening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous, yet that it afterward yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness to them which are exercised 
thereby.” 











WHAT IS TRACTARIANISM ? 


(See ‘* Norrs and Quertgs,” Nos. 27 and 37.) 


TRACTARIANS are so called because the doctrines they | 


hold are in accordance with the views advocated in a 
series of ‘‘Tracts for the Times”’ published at Oxford 
from thirty to thirty-five years ago. 
series was so openly Romanistic in its tendencies as to 


provoke the interference of the then Bishop of Oxford, | 


and they were discontinued. But their object had been 
already gained, and above a hundred clergymen of the 
Church of England joined the Church of Rome in the 
course of the following ten or twelve years. 


The last of this | 


| The views of the more moderate of the Tractarians 
| are for the most part nearly identical with those held 
| by the early Roman and Greek Churches, at the com- 
mencement of their apostacy from the Word of God as 
the sole rule of faith, by receiving for doctrines the 
| commandments of men, the authority of the Church, 
tradition, &c. Tertullian, at the close of the second 
| century, enters a strong protest against this rapidly in- 
| creasing heresy, and compares it with the apostacy of 
| the Jews. 
| One of the chief fundamental errors of the Tracta- 
| rians, as it is also of the Church of Rome, is to ascribe 
| to the Christian ministry the office of the Jewish priest- 
hood. The Jewish priest was appointed to be typically 
a mediator between the Jewish worshipper and the Lord 
Jehovah, to offer up his sacrifices, and to do on his 
behalf in the temple those things which the worshipper 
was not permitted himself to do. The Lord Jesus 
| himself, our great High Priest, is now our only Me- 
diator—‘‘the one Mediator between God and man.” 
The Christian minister is an ambassador, not a me- 
| diator. He is commissioned to proclaim the terms on 
| which salvation is offered to the sinner—reconciliation 
| through the blood and righteousness of Christ—to 
| urge upon him the immediate acceptance of that salva- 
| tion, and to preach immediate and free access to God 
through ‘‘the one Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus.” 

The Tractarian exalts the ‘‘Church,” by which he 
| means the clergy in general and himself in particular. 
He affirms the authority of the Church, and makes 
union with the Church through the agency of the 
‘*priest”” the effective means of salvation. The true 
Christian clergyman exalts the Saviour, affirms the 
authority of His written Word, and teaches that a 
spiritual union with the Lord Jesus, by the new creat- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost, is the effective means of 
| his salvation; all of which is possible to him who ‘re- 
pents, and believes the gospel.” For faith and repent- 
ance are both the gift of God. ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

I would also mention, that there are now clergymen 
| in the Church of England who have approved of, or 
have urged upon others, the duty of remaining in, or 
joining the Churchof Rome. Are these Protestants or 
Papists ? 

The entire ceremonial law of the Jews was a type or 
picture of the gospel. While ‘‘the law of sin and 
death” was uttered by the Almighty from the summit 
of Mount Sinai (Exodus xix. 18—xx. 1), the ceremo- 
nial law—the type of ‘‘the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus” (Rom. viii. 2)—was spoken from the 

‘*mercy seat in the holy of holies” (Lev. i. 1). The 
holy of holies was divided from the holy place, both in 
the tabernacle and in the temple, by a veil, which re- 
| presented the fleshly nature of our blessed Saviour (Heb. 
| x. 20; Matt. xxviii. 50, 51). The high priest alone 
entered the holy of holies but once every year—on the 
| great day. of atonement. No one else was ever per- 
mitted to enter it. The high priest always brought in 
with him sLoop—the blood of a slain victim—repre- 
senting in type our own great High Priest, the Lord 
Jesus, entering into heaven itself with his own precious 
blood, accepted at the true Mercy Seat of God as a 
ransom for our souls (Exod. xxx. 10; Lev. xvi. 34, 
also-2, 14, 15); all of which is explained in Heb. ix. 
7—14, 28—28. Here, therefore, is the atonement pre- 
figured. 
| The mediatorial office of the Saviour was likewise 
foreshadowed at the same time. The high priest, on 








the same occasion—the great day of atonement—was 
commanded to take a censer of burning coals, to ‘‘ bring 
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it within the veil,” and put the incense upon it, ‘‘that | 


” 


the cloud of the incense may cover the mercy seat 
(Lev. xvi. 12, 13); which incense we are expressly told 
in Rev. v. 8 (‘‘odours,” marg. ‘‘incense”), ‘are 
the prayers of saints.” 
hands of the high priest, represents the Saviour offer- | 
ing up the prayers of his saints at the mercy seat of 
God with the sweet savour of His own intercession. 

Besides the yearly offerings on the great day of 
atonement, there were also similar daily offerings. 
But in this case the incense was burnt by the priest on 
the golden altar of the holy place, owtside (not inside) 
the veil, while the people without were offering up 
prayer, as we learn from Luke i. 9, 10—all typical of 
the mediatorial offering up of our prayers by the Re- 
deemer, through whom we have now ourselves free | 
access into ‘‘the holiest by the blood of Jesus by a new | 
and living way,” ‘‘through the veil, that is to say his | 
flesh” (see Heb. x. 19, 21). We therefore now need | 
no earthly priests to stand in our way and obstruct our | 
view of the adorable Saviour himself. For all these | 
things have been annulled, ‘‘for the. weakness and un- | 
profitableness thereof” (Heb. vii. 18). 

The fearful punishment brought upon Korah and 
his company, those ‘sinners against their own souls,” 
as recorded in the sixteenth chapter of Numbers, was 
for offering up incense, and for intruding themselves 
into the mediatorial office, which is again in the same 
chapter set before us in type—Aaron, the high priest, 
with the burning incense, standing ‘‘ between the dead 
and the living, and the plague was stayed” (Num. xvi. 
35, 48). That this is the object of the Tractarians, to 
thrust themselves into the mediatorial office, and to 
stand between the sinner and his Saviour, is fully 

roved by their own books. The use of incense, then, 
in the worship of God is of necessity either an act of 
folly or of presumption, if not of blasphemy. Of folly, 
if it has no meaning in it; of blasphemy, or of presump- 
tion, if it is meant to imply the intercessory offering 
up of the prayers of the people by the officiating 
minister. 

A similar objection exists to the use of stone altars, 
which presupposes the offering up of a sacrifice, and of 
a priest to offer it. But the length of this reply for- 
bids me here to enlarge upon the subject. In the 
Church of Rome the whole question is mixed up with 
the sacrifice of the mass and the idolatrous worship of 
a piece of bread; and the Tractarians are treading in 
their steps. We have no material altar at all under 





The incense, then, in the | 


| THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


| Wno are they, travelling from afar, 
With jewelled gift and incense fine ? 
No merchants homeward bound are they, 
No sons of Jacob’s chosen line: 
For now the sun, that rose so bright 
For all the earth, has dawned in heaven; 
Far lands have felt the breaking light 
The temple’s veil will soon be riven; 
And merey, like a gentle star, 
Looks down from heaven, and leads them on, 
From Eastern scenes of pomp and war, 
To worship at a cradle throne. 
The wandering star has ceased to roam ; 
Calm falls her radiance, pure and mild, 
On yonder Jewish peasant’s home, 
On yonder humble Jewish child,— 
Laid on a virgin mother’s knee, 
No waiting guards, no pomp around; 
The wise men joy exceedingly, 
The Monarch whom they sought is found. 
They kneel before their Infant King, 
And all their treasured gifts unfold ; 
In costly homage offering 
The myrrh, the incense, and the gold. 
And meet it was all earth should send 
A tribute of her costliest things, 
And meet it was her kings should bend 
In homage to the King of kings. 
Great kings for Christ great things have done; 
He bade them nurse His church below ; 
And brighter crowns their brows have won, 
At His dear cross adoring low. 








MOURN, BUT DO NOT MURMUR. 


WHEN a holy and beloved object of our affection is 
removed by death, we ought to sorrow; humanity 
demands it, and Christianity, in the person of the 
weeping Jesus, allows it: and the man without a tear 
is a savage or a Stoic, but not a Christian. God 
intends, when He bestows his gifts, that they should 
be received with smiles of gratitude, and when He 
recalls them, that they should be surrendered with 
‘*drops of sacred grief.” Sorrow is an affection im- 
planted by the Creator in the soul for wise and bene- 
ficent purposes; and it ought not to be ruthlessly 
torn up by the roots, but directed in its exercise by 





the Christian dispensation. In Protestant churches we 
have the ‘“‘ Lord’s table,” but no altar. (See Preface 
to the Communion Service in the ‘‘ Prayer Book.”) 
The preceding remarks will, I hope, sufficiently 
acquaint any of my readers who are ignorant of the 
precise tenets of Tractarianism, with its fearful char- 
acter. Let me therefore most earnestly entreat them 
never to frequent, even from motives of curiosity, 
churches where these soul-destroying doctrines are 
preached, or where these scarcely-disguised Papist 
ceremonies are performed. c. G. 








TIME. 


WERE a man every day to throw a purse of money, or 
even a single guinea, into the sea, he would be looked 
upon as a madman, and his friends would soon confine 
him for such. But a man who throws away that which 
is of more value than gold, than mines, than the whole 
world—even his health, his peace, his time, and his 
soul—such a one is admired, esteemed, and applauded 


by the greater part of mankind. 


reason and religion. The work of grace, though it is 
| above nature, is not against it. The man who tells me 
| not to weep at the grave, insults me, mocks me, 
| and wishes to degrade me. I do weep; I must weep; 
| I cannot help it: God requires me to do so; and has 
opened a fountain of tears in my nature for that pur- 
| pose; and it is the silent, pure, unsophisticated testi- 
| mony of my heart to the excellence of the gift He gave 
| in mercy, and in mercy, no doubt, as well as in judg- 
| ment has recalled. Without sorrow we should not 
| improve by his correcting hand. Chastened grief is 
| like the gentle shower, falling first upon the earth 
| to prepare it for the seed, and then upon the seed 
| to cause it to germinate; though wild, clamorous, 
passionate sorrow is like the thunder-shower of inunda- 
tion, that carries away soil and seed together. Can 
we lose the company of one whose presence was the light 
and charm of our dwelling—whose society was the 
source of our most highly valued earthly comfort—whose 
love was ever fresh and new—who cheered us with her 
conversation, and quickened us by her example—is it 
possible, I say, to lose such a friend and not sorrow? 
But, then, though we mourn, we must not murmur. 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 





PART X.—THE TWO CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 


CuapTerR VIII.—Turoven A WINDOW PANE. 


Ovr business now is to track the steps of Tom Hawkins. 
He walks slowly and idly along the street, hoping to 
meet with some comrade who will compassionate him 
‘¢now that be is down in luck,” and ‘‘stand treat” for 
him at the ‘‘ Red Lion.” 

But long ago all decent kind of people who knew him 
found their compassion exhausted, and if they now met 
him would turn away, and pretend they did not see him. 

And if they would not help him, who else would ? 
He could scarcely expect it from his brother drunkards, 
for the few disreputable characters that occasionally 
consorted with him were on the whole as destitute of 
money as he was. Of course, ‘‘luck,” as he called it, 
might have thrown money in their way, and he looked 
about him for the lucky ones, but there were none of 
them in the street. Probably they were at home just 
at this time, regaling themselves on Christmas fare. 
The streets were almost empty, and very quiet, and 
Hawkins felt a miserable, solitary man. 

As he passed slowly along he could see the bright 
fires in many an humble parlour, and hear the merry 
shouts which told of happy family gatherings within. 

Now and then he saw a young man or young woman 
standing at a cottage door, with cheeks ruddy with 
walking in the cold, holding in their hands baskets 
crammed with good things, and then the door opened, 





and there was a rush to welcome them, and sounds of | 


hearty, loving greeting, which made the poor watcher’s 
heart sick as he heard them, and thought of his wife 
and children eating their scanty meal of dry bread. 

At one of these dwellings his attention was arrested 
by a glance which he happened to cast at the window, 
and he stood still for a moment to watch the scene on 


which his eye rested. The panes of glass in the window | 


were all whole, and had been cleaned specially for 
Christmas-day, so that it was easy for passers-by, when 
no curtain was drawn across, to see what was passing 
within. And as there was nothing to be seen but what 
the people there were proud of, they had not thought 
it needful to conceal themselves from the view of any 
curious passers-by. 

And it was a pretty scene, a scene common enough in 
our happy England, and yet a very pretty one. 
group of children of various ages were around a table 
covered with good things. The mother, a hearty, 
smiling-looking woman, sat at the head of the table 
with a babe in her arms, almost as hearty and smiling 
as herself. A grown-up daughter was just entering 
from the kitchen with a plum-pudding so large and 
heavy that it was evidently as much as she could do to 
carry it. As she placed it on the table, the children 
became excited, laughed, and shouted and clapped their 
hands, and the baby even caught the infection of glad- 
ness, and crowed its triumph too. 
round upon his family with a face beaming with pride 
and pleasure, and proceeded to cut huge slices out of 
the mountain of pudding, which were received with a 
renewed uproar of glee on the children’s part. 

All this saw Tom Hawkins as he stood a little nearer 
to the window, attracted, he scarcely knew why, by 


the —_ sight. I do not know all the thoughts 
which then passed through his mind, but I do know 


that he was greatly moved. A tear, a big tear, stood 
in his eye, and rolled down his cheek, and showed that 
some emotion was working powerfully within him. 


A} 


The father looked - 





His attention was so riveted by this pleasant’ dinner 
party, that he forgot they could see him staring in at 
their window, but he was reminded of this by disco- 
vering that one of the children was calling his father’s 
attention to him, and showed this by his looks, and his 
pointing in hisdirection. He fancied, but was not sure 
—for he hastened quickly away,—that the man whom 
he saw inside was’ just starting up from his chair and 
coming to the door of his house, as if he wished to 
accost the stranger who thus witnessed his family 
festival. 

He hastened away—if possible, a still more miserable 
man. He rushed down the lane which led to the 
churchyard, and stopped not till he was among the 
graves at the back of it, out of view of the thoroughfare 
which lay through it. 

Then he sat down on a hillock, and forgetting how 
cold the weather was, he bowed his head on his hand, 
and wept. 

Now he was not naturally what would be called a 
soft-hearted man, and he had always considered that 
much outward expression of grief was rather womanly, 
and that a man ought to bear suffering and sorrow 
bravely. So that if tears were on his face, and deep 
sobs showed that his heart was almost ready to burst, 
you may be sure it was some extraordinary working of 
heart or conscience which occasioned this outburst. 

And it was. It was a breaking up of the fountains 
of his heart, it was a self-condemnation by conscience, 
from which he felt there was no appeal. The man 
groaned in his self-abasement. 

And what had done this? He said afterwards in 
speaking of it, that it was the sight of that happy 
family at dinner on that Christmas day, and the con- 
trast which was thus presented to his mind as he 
thought of his own family at their dinner, as he saw 
them before he left home. 

Probably he was partly and yet not altogether correct 
in this. 1 am inclined to believe that the misery which 
he felt on acconnt of pawning his child’s Bible, and the 
softening influence of her conduct in returning good for 
evil, and some words in season which fell from her lips, 
had prepared the way for the breaking down of his 
pride and love of sinful indulgence. Even the careless 
taunts of the butcher had done their part in the process 
of awakening permanently the drunkard’s conscience. 

After a time he became less violent in his'grief, and 
was able to think more calmly. 

Then there arose this question in his mind—a ques- 
tion which I should like to put to every man who 
squanders his earnings at the public-house, *‘ Why 
should that man, a working-man like myself, be able 
to give his family a good dinner, ‘and I can give none 
to mine? Why should his children stuff themselves 
with roast beef and plum-pudding, and my children 
can’t even get dry crusts enough to eat ?” 

Of course, the answer was-easy. You would not have 
taken a moment to answerit. And he answered it fast 
enough too, 

And yet it seemed a new question. It seemed to 
put things in a new point of view, one in which he had 
never seen them before. There it was—one family 
starving on a little bread, the other family living on 
the fat of the land; one family ragged, = ed, 
wretched, the other family well clothed healthy, and 
happy :—why was it ? 

Why was it? Not because work was scarce and 
wages low. Not because there was any social conspi- 
racy against him and his family. They were not aliens, 
not strangers, not people of disagreeable natural cha- 
racter. 

Why was it then? 
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*¢Drink, drink ! it’s the drink which has done it!” 
exclaimed Hawkins fiercely, as if he had only just dis- 
covered what an enemy to him and his drink had been. 

And, really, I think he had only then at that mo- 
ment fairly made the discovery. He had never before 
realised what a difference there was between his condi- 
tion and that of a thriving, sober mechanic; and that 
the difference was owing to his own slavery under a 
vile appetite. 

**Drink has done it!” he again exclaimed, and he 
said it loudly, as if he wished the whole world to know 
what drink had done. 

And he rose from the ground in his excitement, and 
he took his battered hat from his head, and said, 
looking up to heaven, ‘‘God help me, drink shan’t do 
it again ; if I live till next Christmas, I'll have as good 
a dinner as that man has to-day!” And he stamped 
on the ground, as if to show his determination. 

The man was certainly in earnest, almost terribly 
in earnest ; he looked as if he could knock down any 
body who stood in his way as he strode homewards. 

Not with slouching step, but marching along in an 
eager, rapid way, he sought his home. He almost ran 

inst a man, lounging, pipe in mouth, against a post, 
who called out, ‘‘I say, old fellow, mind where you 
are going. Halloa! why, it’s Tom Hawkins!’’ But 
Hawkins took no notice of him, though the smoker 
called after him, ‘‘I say, Tom, is your house on fire, 
that you are going it double quick march?’’ No, 
Hawkins had neither eyes nor ears it seemed. His 
heart was full of a mighty purpose, and he wanted to 
work it out without a moment’s delay. 

He reached his house, and was just opening the door, 
when he thought he would look through his window. 

He saw his wife seated by the fireside, but there was 
no fire in the grate. Polly and Freddy were standing 
by her. They all seemed to have been crying, and 
were now looking very sad. 

‘They shall never have such a Christmas day, nor 
such a Christmas dinner again, while I live,” he said to 
himself, and then turned from the window, opened the 
door gently, and entered. 

His entrance, so quietly made, surprised and alarmed 
them. His wife thought he was taken suddenly ill, 
and therefore had come home. Freddy and Polly drew 
back in some fear, not knowing how their father would 
treat them. 

He saw it, and said, ‘‘ Yes, Polly, I deserve to have 
my children frightened of their father, but, please God, 
you shan’t be frightened again.” 

And now I must pass over that interview of Tom 
Hawkins with his wife and his children. It would 
scarcely be right to repeat the confession which he there 
and then made of his miserable feelings, of his sudden 
change of mind about drink, and of his resolution to 
avoid it for the future. His family never told to any 
one how the poor drunkard humbled himself before 
them, and said, amidst his tears and their tears, how he 
meant to lead a new life. But I know from what he 
did himself say about this scene, that ‘‘he opened his 
heart fully and let them know all that was there.” 

It was a wonderful scene. Doubtless angels in their 
flight of mercy lingered near it, and gladly caught the 
sounds of penitence, and went on in their mission of 
benevolence saying, rejoicingly, ‘‘ Behold, he prayeth.” 

Yes, he did pray, for he knelt down there, in that 
miserable room,-and his children knelt with him, and 
he asked God to forgive him, and make him a good 
husband and a kind father. 

And as they rose from their knees, Mrs. Hawkins 
said softly, ‘‘ It will be a happy Christmas after all ;” 
and her husband kissed her, and said he hoped so. 














They had been talking quietly, after their excite a 
ment of feeling had a little subsided, and were con- I 
my se what was best to be done for the future, when ¥ 
a knock was heard at the door. a 

‘*Come in,” said Hawkins, boldly; adding, as he t 
saw his wife looked startled by the knock, ‘‘ Don’t be it 
afraid of a knock, Mary, the spout’s stopped up now, le 
you know.” ; 

The door opened, and a man entered, a well-to-do- h 
working-man, judging from his holiday dress. Hawkins C 
recognized him in a moment. He was the happy 
father whom he had seen an hour or two ago carving a 
the famous plum-pudding. Hawkins hung down his 
head, for he felt ashamed; the contrast must, he 9 
thought, equally strike the visitor. 

The visitor, however, did not look as if he saw any- fit 
thing amiss, but drew nearer, and said, in a frank, th 
genial manner, ‘‘ My name is Dawson, and my missus 
has sent you some of her pudding, Mrs. Hawkins. ve 
She’s a famous hand at making a plum-pudding, and 
she hopes you will like hers.”’ pe 

Polly eagerly opened the basket, and there was not to 
only some plum-pudding in a bason, still smoking hot, en 
but also some cake and oranges, and a mince pie. 

“‘T do not know how to thank you,” began Mrs. kii 
Hawkins. 

‘*Oh, no thanks are wanted,” said Dawson, in a pr 
good-natured tone ;‘‘ I'll leave the basket, and Polly can th 
bring it back to-morrow, as she goes to Mrs. Jones’s.” tr 

Polly looked up surprised. no 

He saw the look and went on, ‘‘Oh, I know all is | 
about Polly, and what a capital nurse she is. Mrs. hit 
Jones says she has never had such a handy, steady kn 
girl. But, I must be going, so, good-bye ; I wish you : 
alla——” He was about to add, ‘‘ Merry Christmas,” Ha 
but the phrase seemed unsuitable, so he changed it to kn 
‘Health and Happiness.” pro 

Hawkins went to the door with him, and said ‘‘ Mr. wh 
Dawson, if you have no objection I'l] just have a word abe 
with you outside.” my 

‘*Suppose we walk on, it is cold work standing still say 
to day.” hov 

**No, you'll not like to——” felt 

‘Pooh, never mind your dress. I’m only a working- 4] 
man like yourself. Come along.” cart 

However, Hawkins would only go into an unfre- e 
quented bye-road, where no one was likely to see feel 
them. Then he learned that Dawson had seen him wou 
looking in at his window, and though a stranger to i 
him, yet one of his boys knew him by sight (as he him- T 
self did, too well, by reputation), and also knew where cont 
he resided. Dawson did not add that it was the an | 
hungry, wistful look which Hawkins’s face wore as the. 
it was seen by those in the room which led his wife to of t] 
wish that that poor man’s family were enjoying as good stan 
a dinner as they had, and to propose to her husband his 1 
that he should obey the Scripture command, to ‘‘send Daw 
portions to them for whom nothing was prepared,” by hum 
carrying some of their Christmas fare to Mrs. Hawkins. spiri 
Dawson did not say as much as this, for he was a of al 
modest, humble man, not given to talk much of his reve 
deeds of kindness, but there is no objection to my tell- and 
ing you, dear reader, how it came to pass that the car- God’ 
penter went this Christmas day so opportunely to his thou 
poor neighbour’s house. He said as little about it shou 
as possible, and indeed made light of what he had acle 
done, saying it was a very trifling matter, not worth so purp 
much gratitude as Hawkins was expressing about it. prea 

He spoke, however, in.so kind and brotherly a way man, 
that Hawkins began, though with much hesitation, to throu 
speak about his desire of changing his drunkard’s life out.” 
for what it once was, the life of a sober, hard-working Ha 
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and honest man. Dawson saw that he wanted to 
make a friend of him, and only hesitated because they 
were stranger*, so he encouraged him to go on, and by 
a few kind words drew out from him his miserable his- 
tory, ending with the sudden resolve which the looking 
in at that happy family dinner in Dawson’s house had 
led him to form. 

“Yes,” said he in conclusion; ‘‘yes, they shall 
have a very different dinner, if I live to see another 
Christmas.” 

“ And God gives you health and strength to work,’ 
added Dawson. 

“‘Oh, yes, I meant that,” said the man humbly, 
“and I hope He will.” 

‘*And you will pray, my friend,” said Dawson, 
firmly, ‘‘that God in his mercy will help you to keep 
this resolution.” 

‘*T will keep it, indeed, I will,” exclaimed Hawkins, 
very earnestly. 

**T see you are thoroughly in earnest, but we are 
poor, weak creatures at best. We need God’s mercy 
to keep us owé of temptation, and also his grace to 
enable us to resist it when we find ourselves in it.” 

**You don’t think I shall give way?” asked Haw- | 
kins, in an anxious tone. 

‘No, I hope you won’t. That is, I hope you will | 
pray for God’s Holy Spirit 1o make you strong, and | 
then I shall have little fear about you. But if you 
trust in your own strength, I tell you plainly I would 
not give a rush for your strongest resolution. If God 
is on our side, then we can resist the devil and make 
him flee, but if we fight our battles by ourselves, I 
know we shan’t gain the victory.” 

“T am sure I don’t want to trust in myself,” said 
Hawkins, ‘‘it isa poor trust, as I have proved it, for I 
know I’ve made good resolutions before, and my fine 
promises were like pie-crust, so I ought not to boast of 
what I’ll do. But I do indeed feel a different man 
about drinking to what I ever did. It does seem as if 
my eyes was open. I used to hear some of the chaps 
say as they smoked their pipes at the ‘Red Lion’ as | 
how there’s no hel/, but I’m sure there is, for I have 
felt it here,” and he placed his hand on his heart, 
“there can’t be a worse hell than the feelings I’ve 
carried about inside me to-day.” 

“You are right,” said Dawson, solemnly, ‘such 
feelings of yours if you kept them for ever and ever 
would make a hell. There need not be a worse.” 

‘* What am I to do then for the best ?” 

This question led Dawson into further statements 
concerning gospel truth. He found Hawkins, though 
an intelligent man, and quick at comprehending all 
the secrets of his trade as a workman, yet very ignorant 
of the way of salvation, and very slow in the under- 
standing of its elementary truths. Light was entering 
his mind, but the darkness comprehended it not, and 
Dawson, feeling how impossible it is for unassisted | 
human teaching to lead the mind to the exercise of | 
spiritual discernment, lifted a silent prayer to the God 
of all grace that He would take this work in hand and 
reveal the ‘‘things of Christ” to this inquirer’s heart 
and conscience. He said what he thought might, by 
God’s blessing, lead Hawkins to a profitable train of 
thought, and, as he parted with him, proposed that he 
should accompany him to church that evening, to hear 
a clergyman preach who had come from a distance on 
purpose to preach a Christmas sermon—‘“a first-rate 
preacher, I’ve heard say, and a right-down earnest 
man, who won't let people be ‘ brands in the burning’ 
through any fault of bis in not trying to pull them 
out.” 











“ brands in the burning,” but he said he should like to 
go, but—— and he looked down at his ragged clothes. 

‘*Never mind your clothes, man ; you've got to 
think how you look in God’s eyes, not what your 
neighbours think. And He doesn’t look at your clothes, 
but your heart.” 

‘*That is true enough, I suppose.” 

**You will go, then ?” 

‘6 ¥en,” 

“Very well. I'll call for you at seven o’clock ; 
begins at half-past.”’ 

“Oh, no, no; don’t call forme. Let me go by my- 
self. Some day, maybe, Ill walk in with you to 
church,” he added, with a faint smile on his face, 
‘but not just at present.” 

‘* All right, then; but mind, you have promised 
you'll go. 

‘* Yes, I'll be as good as my word.’ 





CHApTER IX.—TuHE CuorIsTMAS SERMON. 


THE church was a large one, but it was full that 
Christmas evening, for the preacher was a man of great 
repute, and people flocked to hear him not only from 
neighbouring churches, but also fromthe chapels. He 
was a tall man, with a fine, powerful voice, and an 
earnest way of speaking. He had his Master's cause 
at heart, and proved himself, that night, to be a bold 
and faithful ambassador for Christ. The large audience 
gave him fixed attention, and tears were on many faces 
as he pressed the truth home on his hearers’ con- 
sciences, 

Probably nobody but Dawson saw Hawkins creep in, 
when the church was nearly full, and take a seat in an 
obscure corner, where he thought he should be secure 
from observation. Dawson was himself so riveted by 
the clergyman’s impressive discourse that he forgot for 
a time to notice his poor friend in the distant corner. 
In one of the pauses of the sermon, however, his eye 
sought him out, and he was glad to see that he was 
apparently giving an undivided attention to the 
preacher. 

By-and-bye Dawson saw that he was so worked upon 
by the impassioned appeal which the preacher was 
making that he stood up and leaned eagerly forward, 
drinking in the words, as if his soul was athirst. Daw- 
son prayed that the sermon might be blessed both to 
himself and his poor neighbour. He could see that 
some of the persons who were near Hawkins stared 
with astonishment at his forlorn and ragged appearance. 
Many of them were themselves persons in an humble 
rank of life, but there were none with such a miserable 
outcast look. They not only stared, but one or two 
even whispered their comments on his face and dress. 
Happily for Hawkins he did not see how he had become 
a subject for remark. The only eyes he saw were the 
preacher’s, and it seemed to him as if the preacher’s 
eyes had found him in his corner, and were fastened 
upon him, while something was said which came home 
to his conscience. 

Hawkins slunk out as soon as the preacher had con- 
cluded his sermon, for he was afraid of being seen by 
any one he knew; and he went home, pondering over 
what he had heard, with a yet more humble sense of 
his own unworthiness and insufficiency, and a more 
earnest prayer that God would keep him from falling. 

‘*It is, as mother said, a happy Christmas for us, 
after all,” whispered Freddy to his sister that night. 

‘*Oh, yes,” whispered Polly, in return. 

‘* Was not the pudding jolly ?”’ asked he, in another 


Hawkins did not quite understand the allusion to | whisper. 
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‘It was beautiful,” responded Polly. 

Thus ended the Christmas day ; it began in fear and 
sorrow, it closed in grateful joy and bright hope. 

May every dark day have as hopeful an ending. 





CHAPTER X.—BricHTER Days Dawn. 


Ir must not be supposed that Hawkins found it an easy 
thing to recover his lost character, by retracing his 
steps, and trying to live a godly life. 
the difficulty, felt strongly by him, as all such as he 
must. feel it, the difficulty of one who had so long 
learned to do evil, now reversing that lesson and learn- 
ing to do well. Is it an easy thing for the Ethiopian 


to change his skin? Is it an easy thing for the leopard | 


to change his spots ? 
Easy! Why we know it to be impossible, 
Just so, And it is impossible, humanly speaking, 


for a godless sinner to change himself into a god-fearing | 


Christian man. _ And though the things which are im- 
— with man are possible with God, and He gives 

is grace to all who ask for it, and so removes this 
impossibility, yet He does not; remove its difficulty. 
It is a difficult, a very difficult thing to overcome the 
force of evil habits and the strong craving for sinful 
indulgence. 

Hawkins found it so... He made it a rule that he 
would never pass the ‘‘Red Lion,” lest he should be 


tempted to go inside it, and he sometimes went consider- | 


ably out of his way to keep to his rule; but he could 


not avoid all public-houses, and. when he came near | 


any, so strong was the desire for the drink—though he 


really hated it,—that he felt. himself obliged to run | 
past the beer-shop or the tavern as fast as his legs | 


would.carry him., I believe he was sometimes laughed 
at for,doing so, but he still did it. 


digtrust, his own strength. 


Then. besides the difficulty of doing well, there was | 
the difficulty of getting employment. Hawkins found | 
that the greatest earthly loss,is loss of character, | 


People. would, not employ him. Some said they were 
not in want of a workman. 
said they could not trust his. professed reformation. 
And when he,told them how he had resolved to give 


up drink, and had given it up, and had not touched a | 
drop.of liquor for weeks past, they shook their heads, | 


and said they feared it was only a temporary restraint, 
a fit of repentance, and.that before long he would he 
*‘on the drink”’ again, perhaps worse than ever before, 
if that could be. 

Again and again he tried, but in‘vain. He offered 
himself for any work, at any wages, but he failed. In 
fact, he and his family would have starved, or had to 

‘o into the workhouse, if Dawson, and a few other 


ind-hearted Christian men had. not helped them in | 


their time of need. 

Qne morning Hawkins was standing outside the rail- 
way station ready to act as porter, if any one required 
his services, The. boys who usually hung about the 
station, and persecuted Hawkins as an interloper who 


had come to interfere with their business of carrying | 


parcels and carpet-bags, were, as it happened, not 
there ; and Hawkins looked out sharply for a job. 
Presently a train.came in, and a few passengers 
alighted and came out of the station door. None of 
them had parcels or bags to carry, except one lady. 
She was tall, rather eccentric. looking, elderly, but 
active in her movements. She had a large carpet-bag, 
apparently heavy, for it looked: bulky, but she was 
marching on with it with a very independent air, as if 
she rather enjoyed carrying it, and did not think it 


First, there was | 


He had learned to ! 


Others spoke plainly, and | 


| heavy. Hawkins placed himself respectfully in her 
| way, and offered to carry the bag. 

**Go along with you,” she said, sharply; ‘‘it’s a 

shame for a big fellow like you to be idling about 
| here, as if you had nothing to do but carry carpet- 
| bags. I wonder the boys let you, for it is more their 
; work I should think.” 

Hawkins, if he had not been hungry, would have 
| smiled at the old lady’s quick, sharp way of speaking ; 
as it was, he only repeated his request, and said he 
would carry her bag any distance for whatever she 
| liked to give him. 

‘‘Ah, I dare say you would. Carry it a mile for 
twopence, eh ?” she said, darting asharp glance at him. 
‘* Yes, ma'am,” he replied, taking her remark liter- 


ally. 
| The old lady stopped and looked at him again. She 
| saw he was miserably poor. Perhaps he really was in 
| great want. He might have a wife and family depend- 
ent on his exertions. Well, he should carry her bag— 
| for twopence, she said, as she let him take it. And 
| for twopence he consented to carry it to her house. 
Then, without a word more, she trotted homewards, 
; and he followed at a respectful distance. It was quite 
| a mile, a yard more rather than a yard less, to the old 
| lady’s house. The house was large and handsome, 
| with a garden in front, shut in by iron gates. They 
| were standing open, and the lady walked up to the 
| door, and said, as he stood under the portico, ‘ There, 
my good man, you can put the bag down ; thank you, 
| and there is your twopence.” 

The man took the pence thankfully, touched his hat, 
| and turned away. 

Before he had gone many yards, the lady called him 
back, and said, ‘‘ Now, 1 believe you are an honest 
man, and would work if you could. I don’t know 
your story. Perhaps it is a sad one. Never mind, 
i you want to do your best now, I can see. Of course, 
I did not mean to give you twopence.”’ 

‘* Please ma'am, I agreed for it.” 

** Yes, I know that, and you have got what you 
agreed for. . But I only did it to see if you were in 
earnest. Here.is what.I always give one of the boys;” 
| she handed him a shilling, and told him to keep the 
twopence as well. ‘Do you want work ? what kind 
of work ? what can you do ?” 

‘‘Oh, ma’am, I'll do anything that is honest, I 
; don’t mind what it is.” 

‘‘Just wait outside then a minute or two,” said the 
| lady, as she rang the bell. A servant came, and took 
; up the bag and went in with her mistress. 

|  ** Emily !” said the old lady, as she walked into a 
| room where another lady, not quite so old, was sitting 
writing a letter, ‘‘there is a poor man who wants 
work ; I have left. him outside for a minute while I 
speak to you about him ; can we give him any work to 
| do ?” 

Miss Emily smiled. 
him, sister ?”’ 

“‘ Nothing.” 

**Is it wise, then?” 

‘*] don’t know; perhaps it is. He has a story, I 
can see by his manner.” 

‘* Perhaps it is a story which would not attract your 
sympathy, if you knew its details.” 

‘*] feel inclined to try him.” 

‘‘Another benevolent impulse,” said Miss Emily, 
kindly but still smiling. 

‘*] can’t help it if you consider me quixotic; per- 
haps it is more than impulse. May not a person form 
a correct judgment, and very quickly too, from some 
word, or look, or tone which betrays character !” 


‘*What do. you know about 
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‘‘Sometimes they may, if they are persons of great 

netration.” 

‘Well, anyhow, am I not often right ?” 

** Yes, I really think you are, and I don’t object to 
this man. What do you want to do with him?” 

‘*Well, he will do anything, he says; so I will set 
him to clean knives and shoes.” 

ri don’t know about that,” said Miss Emily, dubi- 
ously. 

‘But I do know about it,” replied her sister, de- 
cisively. 

She rang the bell, gave her orders, and the maid 
went to the front door, where Hawkins was still stand- 
ing. He agreed to come every evening, and to do so 
for the terms proposed. The payment was to be 
moderate, but sufficient for the time he would have 
to give. 

Hawkins went home, thankful and light-hearted. 
It was a beginning, at any rate, though a poor one. 
It was not a very glorious way of earning a livelihood, 
especially for a man who had earned his two guineas a 
week in former days by his mechanical skill. But, 
then, it was quite his own fault that he was not now 
earning the two guineas. Besides, his employment at 
the old lady’s was to be only of an evening, after the 
usual working-hours of a mechanic, so that he was 
still free to take better work if he could get it. His 
wife was very grateful when he told her ‘‘that at last 
he had got a situation;” and told him she had no 
doubt it was the beginning of better and brighter days. 

His wife was right. Brighter days did come, though 
not directly. The old lady, who seemed to act from 
mere impulse in her benevolent deeds, was after all a 
shrewd, clear-headed woman. She had. her impulses, 
and she gave way to them very freely, but she always 
contrived to keep them from leading her astray. So 
she quietly let Hawkins come every evening, and go 
through his humble task, and every week receive his 
pay. But it was always sent to him by the servant, 
who merely paid him the money, and seemed a taciturn 

rson, not all disposed to waste words. This went on 
or several weeks, and Hawkins did not suppose that the 
old lady gave him a moment's thought all the time. 

He did not know that she had noticed, every day, 
whether the shoes were well polished, and whether the 
knives were well cleaned, bright, and no edges turned. 
Nor did he know that she had made inquiries about 
him, and had learned a good deal of his past history. 
During her inquiries, she fell in with his former em- 
ployer, who gave hima high character for everything a 
workman ought to be, and had no fault to find with 
him ‘‘till he took to drinking.” She was also told 
that Dawson the carpenter knew something about 
Hawkins, and she found out Dawson, and obtained a 
very satisfactory account from him, confirming her in 
her notion that his friend was really desirous to lead 
an honest, Christian life, if only society would give 
him a trial. 

**Society shall give him a trial,” said the old lady, 
and she very soon made good her assertion. Her 
influence gained a situation for Hawkins; it was some- 
what of the same kind of work as he used to be 
engaged in, but his position was humbler and his 
wages less. Here, however, he soon rose, for his 
talents were seen to be above those of a common work- 
man, and his master was glad to advance him, and by 
giving him higher wages secure so well-skilled a 
mechani¢ from being tempted to leave him. 

Not a penny was spent in drink. Not a penny was 

mnt in pleasure-taking, Both his wife and he agreed 

t they would exercise the utmost possible frugality, 
for the purpose of restoring their home to what it once 


was. So they worked hard, and economized, and put 
their savings into the bank, till they reached a goodly 
sum. 

Then they moved from their poor home—in which 
however while they were saving their money they had 
had the resolution to stay—to a larger and,, better 
house, and they furnished it plainly but well. I think 
it was not quite so smart a home as they had when 
they married, but it looked equally as respectable. 





Carter XI.—THE oTHER CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


A yRAR has passed. It is again Christmas.day, 

‘*How different a Christmas day this. is from, last 
year,” observes Polly to her mother, as she lays the 
cloth for the dinner. 

‘*Ah, Polly dear, we cannot be grateful enough,” 
says her mother, as she attends to the joint of beef 
which is roasting at the fire. 

** Almost done, mother, isn’t it ?”’ asks Polly, as she 
also looks at the meat. 

Polly is not now a very little girl, for she has shot 
up during the year. 

‘Very nearly ; I hope they will come soon.” 

‘* Yes, mother, now they will, for hark! there are 
the bells ‘ ringing them out.’”’ 

It was, and probably is, the custom.in that town for 
the bells to ring as soon. as service is over ; they only 
ring for a. minute or two, but it.serves as.a, well-known 
signal. 

‘¢ Make haste, then, Polly, and let us have every- 
thing in readiness. The pudding is doing nicely,”,, Mrs. 
Hawkins said, as she just lifted the saucepan lid. 

‘*T think we shall have a beautiful dinner.” 

‘* Yes, dear, we shall. Thank God for it.” 

And it was a beautiful dinner; not only because of 
the roast beef, so brown and juicy, and the plum-pud- 
ding looking, as Freddy remarked, ‘‘ fit for the Queen,” | 
but because father and mother and. their children, had 
their, hearts full of love to each other, and full of 
thankfulness to that gracious Saviour., whose gospel 
had Jed their feet into the ‘‘way of peace.” 

‘* Well, you’ve kept your resolution,” said Dawson 
with a smile, as he came in, for a friendly chat, in, the 
course of the afternoon. 

He had said, ever since the resolution was made, 
that he should come to see if it was really kept ; and 
he had come, not because he now felt any uncertainty 
about it, but because he wanted to ‘‘ rejoice with them 
that do rejoice,” and he felt assured this must be 
a time of special rejoicing with Tom and Mary Haw- 
kins, e+ 
**Yes,” said Hawkins, ‘‘the resolution has heen 








kept. I believe we have had as good a dinner as I 
saw you have last year, but I don’t think I should have 
kept that resolution but for you. For you see my 
mind was all in the dark about religion, and I was 
making a promise too much in my own strength, and 
I’m thankful to you for putting me right about it, 
You did me a great deal of good.” 

‘*Tt was not I, after all, but God making use of me. 
Let Him have all the praise.” 

Dawson did not stay long, for his children had made 
him promise he would return quickly to them.;,, After 
he was gone, Hawkins proposed to his wife that.they 
should take a walk, as the sun was shining brightly. 
The children were to go too. So they were soon ready, 
and all started, feeling and looking very happy.. Their 
healthy appearance, their good clothes, and their air ig, 
contentment, made them look quite another family. 
from what they were the last Christmas. 
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“‘T think,” said Hawkins, ‘‘I should like to walk | 
past the ‘Red Lion.’” 

“My dear !” exclaimed his wife. 

‘*T have never passed by it,” he replied, smiling. | 
‘* You know why, and I hardly think I should dare to 
do so, if I were alone. But I feel a different man, 
when you are taking hold of my arm, and looking just 
as happy as J ven were when we first married, quite as 
pretty and almost as young.” 

‘*No, no, that won’t do, we are too old to go a | 
courting of one another now,” replied his wife in a | 
joking tone, but she pressed his arm affectionately, 
and was glad her husband loved her. 

‘‘And,” continued Hawkins, ‘‘I don’t see why | 
I should really be afraid to pass by the ‘Red Lion.’ I | 
don’t wish to boast, for I know I have no strength | 
except as God gives it to me, but I do feel I have lost my | 
love of drink, and a public-house is no temptation to | 
me now. Perhaps,” he added with a smile, ‘there | 
may be a bit of pride in it, but I just want the ‘Red | 
Lion ’ people to see what a different family we look, | 
now I’ve given up all the ‘Lions,’ whether red, black, 
or white.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Hawkins, ‘‘ we'll do as you | 


So they walked quietly along the street where the | 
flaming sign of the ‘‘ Red Lion” swung to and fro. | 

Just as they passed the house, they saw the big | 
burly figure of the landlord leaning against the door | 
post. He looked carelessly at Hawkins for a moment, | 
regarding him as a stranger, then he seemed to recog- | 
nize him, and he started up from his leaning posture, | 
and came a step forward in his surprise. 

‘*Why, bless me!” he said, ‘‘is that you, Mr. | 
Hawkins ?”’ 

‘* Mr. Hawkins,” —formerly it had been ‘‘ Hawkins,”’ | 
or “Tom,” or even something still less respectful. | 
‘¢‘ Mr. Hawkins,” —it was an involuntary testimony to | 
the change which an industrious life, a Christian course, | 
and good clothes had made in his former customer. 

‘*Yes, you are quite right, though I don’t wonder | 
you hardly know me. I believe I am very much 
changed from what I used to be when I sat in your tap- | 
room.” 

There was an inference in this speech which the | 
landlord might easily have drawn ; but he chose to be | 
dull, and to reply, ‘‘ But, my good friend, how is it | 
that I never see you now? I draw as good beer as | 
ever I did.” 

‘‘Look here, Mr. Landlord,” said Hawkins, in a | 
firm yet good-natured tone, ‘you see I’ve got a good | 
suit of clothes.” 

‘¢First-rate,”’ replied the man, ‘‘I am glad you have 
plenty of work.” 

‘* And you see my wife is well-dressed, and the boy 
and girl have nothing ragged about them.” 

**Oh no, they are A 1.’ 

** And we don’t look as if we were starved, do we?” | 

‘Certainly not,” replied the innkeeper, growing | 
rather uneasy, and wishing to turn the conversation. 

‘*Well, last year, we were poor, and ragged and 
hungry, and last Christmas day there was no dinner 
for us; and at that time I was one of your constant 
customers. Now we are well off, well-clothed, I’ve 
got a little money in the bank, and we had a capital | 
dinner to-day.” 

‘Yes, that we had, father,”’ exclaimed Freddy, un- | 
able to refrain from joining in the conversation. 

‘Yes, we have enough and to spare,” continued 








Hawkins, ‘‘and it is all gained through ane away 
from the ‘Red Lion. From that day to this [ have 





not tasted a drop of drink, and don’t mean to.” 


“*Oh, you have become one of them ninnies of tee. — 
totallers,” cried the landlord contemptuously. _ : 

“*Call me what you like,” said Hawkins, ‘‘and ~ 
laugh at me as much as you please. So long as you — 
don’t laugh me back again into your tap-room I don’t 
much care. I only hope that by next Christmas day 
you may have to laugh at a good many of my old 
mates just for the same reason.” 

Let us hope so too. 


THE DEPARTING YEAR. 
FAREWELL, farewell, departing Year ! 
Thou art hastening from my sight, 

And thy well-known features will disappear 
With the closing hours of night; 
Thy passing bell hath a solemn sound, 
As it breaks the stillness which reigns around, 

And seems with my thoughts to blend; 
And thy moments creep with a softened tread, 
Like mourners that watch by the dying bed 

Of some cherished and wept-for friend. 


I love to think of the happy hours 
I have spent, Old Year, with thee, 
When my ea was marked by the fragrant flowers 
Which bloom in prosperity ; 
How varied the mercies which thou hast brought ; 
How countless the moments with blessings fraught ; 
How many the hours of gladness ! 
For joy hath attended thee day by day, 
And friendship hath brightened each dreary way, 
And hope hath beguiled all sadness. 
Farewell, Old Year! thou wast sent to me 
With benefits from above, 
And hearty shall my thanksgivings be 
For the gifts of a Father’s love. 
Nor will I doubt that his tender care 
And bountiful goodness I still shall share ; 
That his smile through life will meet me; 
And therefore I welcome, without a fear, 
Thy gentle approach, O New-born Year, 
And with songs of hope would greet thee! 
H. M. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


THanks, cordial thanks, to our many friends for their © 
special efforts in extending the circulation of “GoLpEN 
Hovrs” during this year. We are able to report a con- 
siderable increase in the monthly sales, and to state that ~ 
they are now sufficient to defray expenses. This will enable ~ 
us to go on in our enterprise with more confidence. We.” 
doubt not that our zealous coadjutors will now recom- © 
mence their labours as canvassers for 1867. A new Can- 
vassing Bill is ready, and will be sent post free in such 
— as applicants can undertake to use with good 
effect. : 

Tur New Srory.—lIn the January number will be given 
the opening chapters of 

“DOCTOR GRANT; 

a Narrative of the Sayings and Doings of a Village Doctor.’ 
The Story has been written expressly for “ GoLDEN Hougs” | 
by the Author of “ Goldstone” and “ Christopher’s Trials,” 
and promises to be full of attractive reading both for old 
and young. There will be other stories, besides a wae 
of instructive and interesting articles. The Engravings wi 
be still more numerous, and executed in the first style. We 
shall, by God’s help, do our very best to render “ GoLpEN — 
Hovrs” the first in its class of monthly magazines. ‘Will © 
our readers also do their very best to gain us new sub- © 
scribers ? 

The VoLuME FoR 1866 is now ready, price Two Shillings, © 
handsomely bound in cloth. Covers for binding, Ninepence. 

LETTERS FOR THE EpiToR, aND Booxs FoR REVIEW, © 
may be sent to the Publication Office, 24, Paternoster Row, ~ 
London. 4 














